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Citizen Defence 


®& DURING KECENT MONTHS there has been some 
awakening of public interest in Canada in problems of civil 
defence. There are many possible reasons for this. Our 
neighbors in the United 


Domestic Crisis 


® ON FEBRUARY 2? the Prime Minister gave notice of 
legislation to give the government sweeping powers over 
the national economy. Officials immediately intimated to 

the press that only stand- 
1 by power was envisaged; 





States, especially our 
next-door neighbors in 
New York State, have for 
some time been showing a 
lively concern: the Cana- 
dian Ministry of Defence, 
at present the feder | de 
partment responsible for 
civil defence co-ordina 
tion, has issued a pam 
phiet to public authori 
ties, including municipali 
ties, which deals briefly 
with some of the more 
obvious features of a civil 
defence program. Various 
provinces and some of the 
municipalities have 
reached the point in their 
several discussions where 
some decisions must ix 
made, the welfare authori 
ties, public and private 
have been stirred ints 
placing the question of 
the agenda paper for some 
ol thetr discussions The 
sum total of these sen 

4 











private Ciscussions i hei 
ther encouraging nor re 


assuring. The public is confused for want of instruction and 


authoritative informatios The various public authorities 
are apparently uncertain which pieces of the complex prot 
lem are their responsibility. who is going to pay for anything 


that may be done, or even whether it is very important to 
do anything at all 

This situation raises a first principle of civil defence, that 
to be effective it must be based on a clearly recognized 


Continued on page 270) 
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that it would not be used 
until matters become 
more critical. The Prime 
Minister's notice of 
motion used the quality 
ing phrase “by reason of 
the existing international 
situation 


It was also on Febru 
ary 2 that the Bureau of 
Statistics announced that 
the cost-of living index 
had risen during Decem 
ber from 171.1 to 172.5 
This brings out the great 

» between official think- 
ing and actual experience 
The gcovernment feels that 
if things get much worse 
rie comtrois will have to 
be imposed. The citizen 
met much comforted by 
the reflection that things 
probably will eet much 
worse very soon. knows 
that the crisis if on ws 
now The government is 
= under the impression that 

ny dislocations which 
may call for control are directly comnected with the inter- 
national situation. In fact, the rise in prices began well 
before the defence program 
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It a pleasant change to 
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two have svuch in common. Both 
Trotsky have already made their 
although one calls him 
idealists; both are Puritans; both 
wm the Art for Art's Sakers, on 
mystics: both look forward te an 
art of « but of people to 
be “truly human 
there are differences. There is a signi 
in the appearance of the books themselves 
revolutionary is nicely bound and 
English publisher, and the 
while the book from the pen of 
yet “arrived” is printed on 
own press, and is sold in a paper cover 
a difference in the texture of 
fundamental difference of char- 
has shocked the world with a 
ther with a million bayonets 
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The Dilemma of the West 


The a oa of the cher ; comfroptedd by the western 
powers with the intervention of ( ommunmw: (hina in Koreas 
bas presented democratic statesmanship and diplomacy with 
A peacetime test as ff as any aed since Munich I 
Communist China an essentially hostile power committed to 
aggTessive activity with whom no accommodation is really 
possible os it at the present moment seeking limited and 
habie ends now dened by western dipik 

wf iru a i stern action be taken o 

West avon! the weakening of material 

if result from ret than on metal grounds? 

urage Asian resistance 

or would it turn the Far Fast against a 
’ 


Western World that would appear militant and aggressive 


action against ( hina ef 


r] 


These questions have evoked conflicting answers in the 
, eflecting rising anti 


non-comumunist world. American po 
iment at home ha black and white 

thal aggression is a) ure 

and that lack of fh 

i and other Asian nations 

a desire for Formosa 

af TeSAh? d be overlooked a 


appease 

ita § actu 
membership is 
le It the act 
peaceful settlement in the ari i t wved Great 
Brita anal a art not & ure tl but they are fully 


which might 


alive to the dangers of : 
well mean World War i have seriously 


Weakened western unily 
med which could 


has Geve 
Yet surely an approach | 

would permit long-term agreenme 
ad bux COPRT OMMLiSeS mh each succeed 
to prevent the spreading of communian 
ments from all western powers hav 
be won by military means alone 

; a 


and force would be disa 


ist be based upon a knowledge the economic and sacial 


needs of Asia and its peasy holog and moral mood. Is the 
strategic value of Formosa wo ! the West 
that it entails? The effectiveness of at lepends upon those 
who use them. Are reactionary governments in Asia to be so 
trusted? Militarism and conservatism in Asia are the West's 


real enemies. A progressive policy is at worst risky. A 
Maginot Line cannot be established t s passible 
that the western powers, by pursuing an Asian icy which 
recognizes the legitimate aspiratior { the Far East, car 
develop a climate of understanding and {nendship with those 
Asian countries which have not yet imbed to communist 
authority 


South-East Asia 


Freedom and independence for ali the nations of Asia 
ust be encouraged and supported if there to be any haope 
4 peace and security in our generatior There is much 
we can do through technica! assistance pital develo rmnert 
and increased trade and commerce the nations of 
Asia to overcome the handicans of widespread individual 
poverty. But in showing our willingness to do so, it will have 
to be clear that what is intended is genuine and friendly help 


not a new form of eoonomic imperialem to replace the oud 


patitical imperalion ” These welcome passages culled from 
two ot Mr. St. Laurent’s recent speeches must of course be 
onsidered in their context where the “real struggle” is des 
ribed with all the usual over-simplification as one between 
liberty and tyranny” and the rest. But Mr. St. Laurent 
knows and says publicly that the Asian nations are strug 
ging under a load of poverty with stifled longings that 
Moscow is always ready to pervert. He does not in our 
simon yet show sufficient evidence that the government 
s going to act vigorously on this knowledge, to offer these 
nations some acorss to the means of production of that 
food the lack of which leaves them impervious to our 
Hlandishments of freedom and democracy 
Our remoteness, combined with our wretched press ser 
vies, makes it very hard for the ordinary citizen to grasp 
the elements of this aspect of the problem. In addition to 
the “two sides” said to be engaged in a war (hot or cold), 
t i essential to remember a third group of people still 
larger than either “side.” The great mass of Asians reach 
ing from India round the coast and including the Philippine 
and Japanese Islands number nearly six hundred million 
people If, for our present purposes, we add to them the 
peoples of Africa, we have to consider practically a third 
of the whole human race. These people for the most part 
and of their own volition are not on any “side” in the 
present struggle. Their one common characteristic is poverty 
along with a sufficient glimpse of our standard of living to 
rouse them to action in search of it. This is the dynamic 
{ Asian communism. The West, and North Americans in 
particular, seems never to understand this. We offer them 
freedom but, as Mr. Nehru observes, “in backward 
eas where people are hungry, they do not care about 
ireedem of the individual but about food and clothing 
To such people the delusions offered by Moscow will 
always claim allegiance before the eighteenth century 
hes offered’ by America 
(omentration on economk assistance does pot mean 
that we should ignore military security. An offer of economk 
help from am insecure giver would lack conviction indeed 
in the same way, a purely military policy (such as that 
proposed by Walter Lippmann) is sterile and destructive 
serving only the interests of the Moscow propagandists 
Uniess we can identify ourselves with the nationalist aims 
ind economic aspirations of the Asian peoples still outside 
the Moscow orbit, and aid in stamping out the last vestiges 
of Western imperialise and race prejudice, we do not stand 
a chance of enlisting them for peace. Mr. St. Laurent seems 
it times to be on the verge of publicly recognizing this 
undeed he may well have done so in some utterance unknown 
m But we shall know better what the government i 
| to when we see the extent of its willingness to 
wcome involved in the Colombo plan which would be a 
ng step in the direction we are indicating We entirely 
sgree with Mr Senanayake, Prime Minister of Ceylon 
heat the results of such a program would make far peace 
<t we cannot envisage peace without it “What the 
of South-East Asia need first of all cave Mr 
ake are comictionms which will make it purest tile for 
reconestrs their politkal, axial amd economi 
ture largely by their own efforts, A world at peace 
therefore her first and foremost need, the world’s good 
will next. and then some timely and appropriate assistance 
if it cam get 
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Letter from London 
pe SO 


> THi OF THE MONTHS are a mixed bunch 
t january and June, historical like July 
Onte and November. Most 
before the year was made to 
ostead of March, rendering the last four 
rly misleading. The months, like people, 
began in time acquire surnames for help in identification, 
which was doubtless how February fll.dyke came to be so- 
called. Over the centuries, the justification of the epithet 
been remarkabiy comstant 


NAME 
Doha al Re 
<} A ug get au 4 Ai 


meaning 


lke ier 


long 


has 
Toclay 

rai raineth ever 

the rain. Hundred 


Ores “pe the hit 


filled and brimming over. The 
with a heigh-ho, the wind and 
people within twenty miles of Charing 

watching anxiously upstairs 
| waters poured past sandbag barriers 
ip the walls of the lower rooms. In 
they to swallow their 
breakfast befo me ferried three hundred yards in 4 
i their day's work 


the ditches are 


fay 


{rom 


the fr stom? in waders 


irene f 


rowing 


The floods are not yet so grave as those of four years 
the intervening vears were relatively much drier 
ts show that in the sixty-five years 1883 

wnly fifteen when the Thames did not 

and stay above it Jong enough to con 

nger that is admittedly always with 

and productivity that ought not to 

welfare If it remains with us, it is 

we the cost of works capable ot controlling 

the Thames would quote the 

A forbidding word merits closer 


age ar 
However 


state 


be, to 


that 


orohibitive’? Does the term describe 
olved or does it refer to the purpose of 
ntrol the Thames floods by a system 
£78 millions. The price of 
ram was raised a short while back 
£4,500 millions. The Thames Valley 
not alone in crying out for vast 
nkment works. In many other regions 
nerth to the agricultural south-west 
wn by preventable floods, while the 


about 


fa are 


preads 
(or down) to its reputation as the 
see the end of. The 
*t so sick of it that probably that is 
shorter than any of the others, and 
One result of the concentration of 
ight days is that | am writing this 
nth than usual—before instead of 
n steel nationalization on the 7th 
n the subject forced 
Government was returned to 
the previous parliament's 
Last March an amendment to the 
King’s Speech was defeated by a 
In September, 4 motion of censure 
As recently as November 
he Address was again lost by ten votes 
with the voike of parliament re- 
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everyone Wants to 
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argin of six 


spoken 
juivocally 
miy ne st in the situation is its FPebruary-ness. 
nza epidemuc adding to the casualties, mary 
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dom of (rap ax knw ie chitet of our unp 
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behavior, That they pursue their tacts im an attempt t& 

m al ik ‘ : eves the depth of Unei 


Mich an 
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pockets 
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tan ase was 

imlay that 

{ year r two 
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not really afte the pre ty ment. } it has never 

been satisfactorils pained % he state ay pardonably 

take over a h : pensating 
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that the profits from rearmament shoul’ be the people's 
and used to offset scene of the millions they will have to fin 
or rearmament. Is « really o principle that & at stake 

Whether the Opposition sincerely believes that national 
ration would betray the country or fust the owners-—-who 
perhaps assumed, in supporting rearmament, that i would 
mean bigger profite-—-is outside the scope of tomorrow's 
motion. This last ditch stand, a week before Vesting Date 
can scarcely offer a better opportunity than the previow 
accasions, in this parliament and the last, for a restatement 
of principles. What it could do, if successful, would be to 
defer the Vesting Date and return the industry to the state 
41 uncertainty which the Opposition alleges impeded 
elp a Aon 

if it fails, it will leawe the way clear for vesting and for 
the industry to start proving forthwith that nationalization 
is not disastrous. That, of course, is what the Conservatives 
are teally afraid of. The Government will be expased to the 
next thrust below the belt the very next day, stronger for 
having staked its existence on the honoring of the election 
pledge. Above all, once vesting takes place, the Opposition’s 
whispering campaign in favor of a coalition will have to be 
halted. The country is getting tired of hints at derationing 
the sweets of office. It will be glad to know that ballot papers 
remain the only valid coupons 

London, England, February 6, 1951 
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The Canadian Forum 


! ’ ‘ wren Some hopes have been raised by the 
Notes on Paris mainany Renee? Se ee ee 


» foreigner like myself, remembering 

Which / Si by - , used to carry the paper about last 
‘cnaet ~ enstone mer But t ange is not significant. Even though 

' ' ; be inaccurate. the following table 


® LIKE LONDON, Paris appears to be trying not | on France's past and present 


think about it. Naturally, Korea usually occupies the 
lines im the newspapers; and French troops 
action there. But the French are not inter 
ested in Korea, of somehow give the impression of wishing 
hey werent There & not very much of the motherly 


{ article about “Life with Our Troops in Korea 
, 


has been so common in English and still more in 
rkan paper Just as American communiqués and 
«rte always talk, a littl self-consciously, about “UN 
did thie” of “UN. planes did this.” so in France it 
American -avions américains nouveau rep : te ; 
The choice of words is partly unconscious nally » more table to throw light on the last one 


the French know quite well the significanc: RETAIL PRICES 


‘ » i » is i® 
events in Korea, but they don't like to g > - ‘>. 


unpleasant process of putting it into words " std thid te 1d Gott 490d isd 
excitement, no panic, no grim resolve, no ‘ d ‘ { oid IsOd told Sd 
of the people calling in any particular dire ' » 
s slightly despairing shrug. That, and more 18 t oo o> Caen 
the price of gold is rising. There is a word ; i ; ’ 
which is sifting like a soft gray cloud sod a a ise “ ; a4 oe — mad 
ench political scene, Some papers, like the i ist ri fe st average wages in France are 
ng non-Communisat weekly L'Observeteur, use iL nt those is ain, but rents are generally much 
thers, like the moderate, powerful (and 
daily, Le Monde, play with the con 
amd let it drift into their new 
but never say it in so many words CITIZEN DEFENCE—continued 
everywhere There is a note of 
reeps into the speeches of Moc! 
of defence, or of Pleven, the prime 
acivocate the official poli se of re 
mtinuing alliance with the other 
They talk like men who know they have 
ng to do None of the non-Commun 
with them outwardly on these points 


: yility o be responsible for their own 
protection. Wha quired is a framework within which 
ontribute his time, his particular 

eflorts of his neighbors in an 

tectior In order to make that 

needs a cool and authoritative 

may be called upon to face, and 

feeling that behind some party facades eans and methods which have 


} ' md to OV me those hazards. Widespread know! 
a! facades even-—resolve is weakening Not 
n, and a simple form of community 


expect the French to become publicly “neu ’ 
ganization th F which the citizen can himself do 


something he v lik to be effective-—these are 

French minds. at least as vou see them i some of the : which the apprehension of the un 

ry to focus on other things, in no way helpful known and the tration of the undone can be taken out 
wil-eateem, but aside from the main theme { the civiliar ture what an attack may mean to him 

gentle laugh at the English adventures with 

he Stone of Soone, there is now and then hollow optimism 


many are becoming inwardly = 


heretor «rtant that ciwil defence should not be 

inder wrat t that a clear and intelligible assessment 

et snd the methods and means of self- 

« available’ Making this information 

e the use of all the modern techniques 

ind modern exposition. It is one thing 

tions for those who know the precise 

way” as distinct from “must,” or the 

necessary” as opposed to “desirable.” 

a : + thing to ensure that John Q. Citizen 
inderstands what meant, especially if his understanding 
has been pr litioned by flaring headlines and inflam 
matory pictoris sitter in the press. Knowledge is the 


about the fighting in Indo-China. or else quiet reporting 
of the facts with eloquent absence of comment: there is 
cormaiterable discussion of the unflattering things suddenly 
revealed about French rule in Morocco (of which they 
have long been proud) by the recent troubles there. there 
are the usual parliamentary rumors—whether, for example 
BKicault’s rumered ambition to be the last prime minister 
of this legislature will soon end Pleven's turn in office: and 
there is a good deal about the proposed new electoral 
law for this vear's general elections. Yet here too 
Frenchman could have pride in his country’s doings, for 
the sole object of the new law-an object which is openly 
admitted is to rie the electoral sevstem against th 
Cosneumaints BOOKS, PAMPHLETS. Exceptions! bargains, politics 
labor econor s irrent affairs Fabian Society and 
Here we come back to the central theme of French sther new British pamphlets Card brings freecatalogue 
thought at the moment——their divided country, pitifully 


divided. Who can blame them if non-Communists who FRATERNAL BOOK aa ll York Cay 10 
lowe France seek some third way out of the dilemma that 303 4th Avenwe 
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my of confusion, and ome major aim of any attack on 
ams is to confuse and disturb them 


ramework of operations within which the citize: 
: a responsibility of powernment. Since civil 
t involve ewery phase of civilian life the frame 
wvitably appear to be complex. It will be an: 
lex than the ordinary conduct of life in a modern 
ty. and citizens are not slow to learn what they 
know to operate complex services like telephones 
public transportation, hydro and gas 
combustion engines or even income-tax 
is impertant that the intelligence and 

vilian should not be underestimated 


" 


airly obviews gowernment services which 

be enlarged and organized to provide civil 
Fire services occur to the mind at once. The 
n of equipment, the provision of reserve pools 
Quipment. the creation and maintenance of 
f men and wornen who can use the equip 

n of communications and of a basic plan 
that will ensure an adequate “build-up” of 
st points of concentrated need: these and 
ms seem logically necessary. The question 
t fone about them? Is progress in these 
acied and guided by government policy or 
ther matters, being bogged down ir 

of government or another to escape 


government services there 
tizen to play his part. For example 
; public purse (which, after 
one retmve to maintain 
standing reserve The 
net permit euch a wasteful misuse 
hould be engaged in continuously 
The larger part of these 
mw to give time now t 
when they are needed Add 
learn how to dea 

to deal w 


self-ev 


emmen on 


nm terent 


‘an tf 


« applied tr 
ervice, such as air-raid 
rescue squads, auxiliar, 
s workers, ambulance sr 
The key lies 
ed staff work, as well a 
a word, planning and pre 


ofec tion 


an immediate and cumber 


civil defence is thy 
ices. This need has beer 
{ Britain's experience. ir 
World War Il pu 
and entitied, Protlem: of 
ivilians is aimed, after al! 
ude so uncomfortable, by 
dislocation of their daily lives 
then much of the resources of 
will have to be devoted to the restoration of 
\ There are many welfare lessons 
in this book. Some of them bear repetition. Mass-evacua! on 
even if it is practicable in Canada, has many disadvantage 
It creates a myriad of intolerable social problems for people 
amd interferes with production. In all phases of civil defence 
the maintenance of family life is shown to be a fundamental 
need of people to this end all the resources of good social 


, reel it heres 
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welfare policies, and all available resources of trained staff 
(of whch Canads like the U S.A. and Great Britain bb 
extremely short) should be diverted both in the planning 
and in the operation of civil defence In thie area it ip 
more econemecal and the better part of wixdorm tx 
what we have sow tnan to risk the wasteful and imefiient 
process of creating emerermy services under stress of attack 


rengthen 


Another important lesson of Britain's experience «@ the 
importame of maintaining adequate services to mert the 
on-going needs of civilian populations. Experience showed 
the folly of closing all London's echools for wee as air-raid 
stations, amd! of village «hools for military occupation. As a 
result of those steps tena of thousands of children lost valu 
able years of their educational lives without any real gains 
on the other side In the same way, the reservation 
hospital and mecical care facilities against hypothetical 
tary and air-raikd casualty needs deprived thousands of 
citizens of much-needed care at a cast of great suffering and 
without any perceptible gain. [it would be equally inefficient 
to organize and equip every rural muni wpality in Canada 
against a very unlikely contingency of air-attack. and fail 
to ensure that it could house, clothe, feed, and educate those 
whom air-raids or production centres had temporarily de 
prived of their own homes 

The matter of passive defence, that of building 
raid sheiters in which people will hide from air atta 
nom-productive idleness, is perhaps the least important 
feature of civil defence. Protection must, of course, be 
aflorded where continuous and great danger is present 
Estimation of this need must depend on military and poll 
assessment 
own communi 


It is the active citizen, organized within bh 
assisted by government action with ace 
quate supplies and supported by sound planning and pre 


peration. based on the improvement of what we already 


have. who will he the unseen but vital fieure in ch 
defence If he is to play his part we must have good 
planning now, and planning which is based on active and 
effective partnership between all leveis of government and 
between public and private agencies 
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power and explottation and caring nothing for principle. On 
the whole, such men did net find their way to Alberta 


On the other hand such slogans, though growmly over 
simplified, did recognize two valid concepts. The monapoly 
of skill or knowledge is a means to political power, skilfully 
exploited in their day by the civil servants of the Chinese 
and British empires. And part of the problem of the Cana 
dian west was suxeptible to solution by monetary means 
Therefore muderate and reasonable men might be inclined 
to guide such a powerful release of political energy im the 
cause of political reform But William Aberhart was not 
of these 


He was the type of leader most likely in such movements 
for exotic movements beget exotic leaders He was the 
charismatic leader, so fired with the vision of the millenium 
contained in the doctrine that his own magnetk enthusiasm 
transmitted his exaltation to his followers. By communicat 
ing his own vision he created a mass enthusiasm which 
sustained him in power 


In sore ways there is an inherent improbability in the 
doctrine of social credit capturing any large number of 
Canadians. As a group Canadians are phiegmatic, practical 
and rather incurious about ultimate causes. [In Western 


Canada these qualities are reinforced by a rather high degree 
of political maturity. Why, then, was social credit successful 
in the Canadian West? How could a movement which was 
both a revolt against reason in politics and a transcendental 
passion have become rooted in such unpromising soil? 


Even alter only twenty years it requires an effort of the 
will to recapture the mood of the thirties. After so much has 
passed it now seems that men's souls were tried by rather 
trifling problems. In an age when it is apparent that gov 
ernments can do far too much to alter human destiny we find 
it hard to believe that men boggled at the idea that gov 
ernments could cope effectively with such relatively easy 
matters as the shortage of either rain or money. We can 
never quite recapture that feeling of impotent despair which 
characterized the age of buried pigs and burnt coffee 


it was almost inevitable that an irrational protest move 
ment in Canada should be led by a school teacher. Such 
movements appeal to those in whom frustration has created 
a receptiveness for apocalyptic vision by weakening the faith 
in reason and eroding the sense of propertion. No occupa 
tional group in Canada contains as many justifiably frus 
trated people as school teaching. Undertrained, underpaid 
forced to signalize a wnse of vocation by public asceticiem 
Canadian teachers are the scapegoats of a community which 
feels guilt at its anaemi culture. That the majority of 
teachers remain sane and human is as miraculous as the 
reappearance of spring 


Aberhart's own frustration created in him the humorless 
singleness of purpose which is the characteristic of the 
prophet. Like most school teachers he wanted to be some 
thing else. He wanted to be a l’resbyterian clergyman. He 
lacked the money to finance his education. so he was forced 
to teach school and become a Sunday-schoul superintendent 
He wanted educrtion. He was forced to make do with a 
degree obtained by extra-mural study. Lockily for him he 
was one of those rare individuals wh a superb school 
teacher. This was to be his greatest political strength as 
well as his greatest political weaknem. Om the one hand he 
could convince by clear exposition. by the homely analogy 
and the skilful over-simplification. Just as the useful part 
of mathematics can be taught by simple work-problems, « 
also the essence of political ideology can be conveyed by 
the myth and the anecdote 


But the teaching of children makes ome dice:\tic, un- 
accuMomed to critxiam, and umased to the art Wf com 
promise between equals. These are serious faults in a politi 
cal system which requires its leaders to be parliamentarians 
as well as executives, and believes in the competition of ideas 
and the accommedation of compromise of legitimate con 
flicts of interest 


Thus the qualities which forced William Aberhart to the 
surface in Alberta politics were qualities which fatally 
weakened the social<redit party and threatened the integrity 
of the Canadian party system. By 1935 Aberhart was a 
skiliul propagandist with a large following based on the 
Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute and the study groups 
which formed the core of his large radio audience. It was 
he who had made sxial credit the major issue in Alberta 
politics, and when the election had been won overwhelmingly 
by supporters of social credit he was the natural leader to 
assume power and to translate the electoral triumph into the 
more solid gains of concrete political objectives 


As the administrator of the electoral gains of social credit 
he was in the end a failure, though its attainment of political 
power was his triumph. His failure was in part the failure of 
the ideas of the social-credit movement either to command 
sufficient support in a federal country to realize its aims or 
to provide workable solutions to the problem to which it 
addressed itself. It is the failure of Aberhart as a leader of 
4 political movement-in-being which is the more important 
He tailed to develop the skills of the party politician. For 
all that he displayed an elusive tenacity in negotiation and 
a ruthless subordination of means to ends, he lacked the 
ability to compromise successfully and each of the major 
insurgencies in the party left it seriously weakened as an 
instrument for his Above all he was not a par 
lamentarian. He would sit through debates, hurt and angry 
at the attacks of his opponents, unable either to disregard 
their onslaughts or to think in time of suitable repartee 
This helpless resentment led him into some of his greatest 
mistakes, such as the Press Bill 


His was no cabinet of equals, but a body of lieutenants 
whose usefulness was measured by their ability loyally to 
follow his decisions His party, likewise, was constantly torn 
between the authoritarian concept of the study-group on the 
ome hand and the sense of constituency autonomy which had 
always been so strong in Alberta politics. Here were two 
dangers to Canadian politics and Aberhart personified them 
beth. Both the doctrine of Douglasite social credit-—already 
being pushed by Douglas to its ultimate identification of 
bankers and communists alike with a world Jewish plot 
and the theory of leadership which evolved from Aberhart's 
authoritarian habits and fundamentalist theology were an 
alien and dangerous intrusion in Canadian politics. For 
parliamentary constitutionalism depends both on a party 
structure which strives to compose differences rather than to 
emphasize them, and on same degree of control over leader 
ship and policy from the bottom up 


That many informed people thought in 1940 that if re 
actionary totalitarianism came to Canada William Aberhart 
would lead it may seem improbable to us today. But it was 
Aberhart and his party which conformed most closely to the 
kind of party which could be weed for totalitarian ends It 
had a simple slogan. a good organization, and a strong 
leader, Whether the social crediters would have become 
storm-troopers is another matter The old patterns of 
thought and action were deeply ingrained in the party itself 
it is significant that when Aberhart died his successor was 
elected by legislative caucus, and the ultimate rupture be 
tween the realists and the Douglasites in the party showed 
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Kid has had many amusing episodes, but were wondering 
whether Mr Mitchell's inspiration was not flagging a little 
under the pressure of writing a weekly hall-hour for almost 
forty Ccomsecutive weeks 

In the field of more serious drama there was widespread 
approval for Stage Fifty Ones revival of Tommy Tweed's 
The Man From Number Ten. With this your regular 
correspomient (who had sot heard the original performance 
of this excellent play) agreed eweot heartily, and wondered 
why we get w little of tt ort of thing these days. In 
the early years Mr Alian ued to pack his Stages with 
pieces which while good entertainment, stil had some 
message, some wxia! significance. These days one can 
seldom find such a drama, even om the half-hour dramatk 
series. The board was also pleased with Mr. Alan King’s 
delightiul Naked on a White Horse. Opinions on Miss 
Judith Evelyn's appearance in Candida ranged from moder 
ately goad through fair to superficial, This reviewer, who 
remembers well the days when, on the Hart House stage 
Miss Evelyn could tear his heart out in almost any role 
which gave her the least opportunity, wondered what had 
become of her vigor, her power, her ability to get thoroughly 
inside any character and project al its values 


Anyone who has followed CBC's programs steadily 
through the past three or four months comes inescapally 
to the conclusion that the steady pressure toward mediocrity 
(this is the pressure which never relents, while pressure 
toward higher standards tends constantly to do so) is driving 
program standards down. We've lost From the Classics 
we long since lost the afternoon recital periods, and now 
have no regularly scheduled good live music by one or two 
we've lost Bernie Braden Tells a Story, we've 

we've lost-—well, you have only to search 
your own memory to extend the list indefinitely. Instead 
we have a positive rash of low-grade family-type programs 

Startime, The Sunshine Society, The Record Bar, 
Leicester Square to Old Broadway, the odious Al Harvey 
mentioned above 


performers 
lost (Criselle 


One can well beliewe that the Hollywood mentality |s 
taking firmer and firmer hold on our program executives 
if a picture doesn't cost a million three (hundred thousand ) 
it is, automatically, a B picture.” Similarly, the national 
program office seems to be coming to the opinion that any 
hali-hout which costs less than five hundred dollars is 
warcely worth transmitting One has only to consider 
Rawhide, Giselle, Critically Speaking, or the many musi 
clans who would be glad ‘o make a half-hour of music for 
a fifth of that sum to realize how wrong this attitude is 
But those in authority on Jarvis Street, or even, so rumor 
has it, in Ottawa. ren onvineed 


. 


However, even with these lowered standards, CBC still 
provides the best a ! radio fare to be found on 
this continent 1 to CKEY, ot your own local 
private station { the day, and see if you find as 
much variety, as well-balanced a ration, as you do on your 
local CBC station. Next month, in further support of this 
contention, we hope | ive you a catch-as-catch-can view of 
American radio as caught Key West, Florida 
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The Testament of 
harl Mannheim 
pohn A. Inving 


® KARL MANNHEIM, who died in 1947, was one of the 
outstanding s<iologists and sia) philosophers of the 
twentieth century. Born in Hungary in 1894, he was 
educated mainly in Germany. Appointed to the chair of 
sociology at Frankfurt, he leit Germany in 1935, owing to 
the political situation, ard joined the staff of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. Subsequently 
he became professor of sxiclogy and education in the 
University of London and was invited to reorganize Canberra 
University on the basis of his philosophical principles. At 
the time of his death he was editor of a vast publishing 
project, the International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction, which will remain as an enduring memorial 
to his comprehensive and luminous mind 


While he lived Mannheim published many works, the 
three most important of which are Diagnosis of Our Time, 
Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, and Ideology 
and Utopia. Since his death his friends and students have 
undertaken the task of editing and publishing certain 
manuscripts which he left in various stages of completion 
The first of these to be published, Freedom, Power, and 
Democratic Pianmng.* provides both an important contribu 
toin to social theory and a stimulus for social action 


Mannheim resembles such great sociologists of the past 
as Comte and Spencer, Marx and Max Weber, in that he 
pursued sociological study as a response to the challenging 


present. But his development of a sociology of knowledge 
enabled him to achieve a sophistication in his treatment of 
the social sciences and social philosophy which eluded his 
predecessors 

In Freedom, Power, and Democrat Planning, Mannheim 
is concerned essentially with the problem of how planning 
can be woven into a new pattern of democracy in such a 
way that the freedom and dignity of human personality 
will be preserved. In his diagnosis of the world situation 
he discusses ten main symptoms of the present crisis: the 
new social techniques making for minority rule; the power 
complex; monopolies; the displacement of self-regulating 
small groups, the disintegration of traditional group con- 
trols: the failure of laree-scale co-ordination: the disinte 
gration of co-operative controls, the disruptive effects of 
class antagonism, the disintegration both of personalities 
and of religious bonds 

Mannheim was convinced that unregulated capitalist 
society has become so chaotic that it cannot last much 
longer. Up to the present, two responses to the disintegra 
tion of capitalist society have emerged: first, totalitarian 
planning with its two variants, fascism and communism 
second, democratic planning gradually evolved by the pro 
lemocracies. After repudiating all 
forms of totalitarianism, Mannheim formulates the basic 
social and political problem of our age: “Our task is to 
build a social system by nning, but planning of a special 
kind: it must be plemning jor freedom, subjected to demo- 
cratic control, planning, but not restrictionist so as to favor 
group monopolies either of entrepreneurs or workers’ asso- 


ciations, but ‘planning for plenty,” Le. full employment and 


* FREEDOM. POWER, AND DEMOCRATIC PLANNING: Kari 
Mannheim, Oxford, pp 184, $5 25 


gressive policies of the 
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Mannheim envisages it, involves the integra- 

ral societies of politics and economics as 

lination of institutions in terms of the new 

{ personal values which are emerging in this 

ecrganization ef education will constitute an 

e¢ in the new democracy, more especially 

with the integration of work and leisure 

i aim at making the pursuit of leisure- 

: welcome opportunity for developing demo 

ity not by rules and regulations but by 

he encouragement of a well-balanced attitude 

iay be integrated into the democratic plan like 

“8 


jucation } 2i4 


A Plahoed (ranmeilion 


s time the advocates of a planned society have 

faced with a final question: quis custodiet ipsos 

ng the later years of life Mannheim carried 

i discussions concerning ultimate values with 

nent Christian thinkers as T. S. Eliot, J. Middle- 

and |. H. Oldham. They convinced him that 

unnet remain ‘religion blind.” Under their influ- 

lually came to the conclusion that the question 

s to plan the planners” must be considered in 

f religion as well as of sox ology and social philosophy 

sarne time he insisted that religious leaders must 

their approach to man the discoveries of pay- 

paychoanalysis, and the social sciences. “It is 

s'ly wrong to think that the formidable trans- 

wh which we are passing can be endured 

tual guidance, or to think that religious guid 

traditional means of interpreting the world 

lent religious leaders must keep up 

¢ building their world outlook and 

per sight and intellectual comprehension’ 

Tiynamic religion has a major function in 

vught a lesson highly relewant to Canadian 

+ that they have hardly yet begun to learn 

} truction of society is concerned 

ial planning He made it clear, also, 

' ne can never succeed without the achieve 

lawareness. For without social awareness there 

seme either of social obligation or of social 

Nor can there be social justice. Only a new 

etu nal orientation in which the social eciences and 

common cause can produce social 
ary scale 


mial ohilosaphy make 


awareness on the neces 

Mannheim's new book is a remarkable achievement in 
social awareness. It is a book which should be made avail- 
able to the community through every public Hbrary in 
Canada ; 


The Ice Forest 
SE Wharriott 


®& ELIZABETH SAtT he 
waiting for her fat) h her home after dancing class. 
The hall was buge ar k. there were many pktures on 
its walls, Cipasite | st where Elizabeth waited was the 
portrait of a big ma vale eves. Fligabeth hated Une 
portrait. Its light, prominent stare always made her 
uncomfortatle 

She looked away from the bulging, painted eyes and 
gazed with lowing relief at the picture of a waterfall, so 
light and airy it looked like a fall of feathers. White, blue 
and mauve feathers, cascading into a pearl-colored river 
Elizabeth was sure it was the most beautiful painting in 
the world 

But presently she grew tired even of the waterfall. Her 
father was so late again. She wished she could go home by 
herself as the other children did. She wished she could go to 
a proper dancing class instead of Miss Penney's. Miss 
Penney was too old and fat to show the children how to 
dance: she would tell one of the brighter pupils what to 
do and then that pupil would demonstrate it to the others 

Flizabeth sighed. Mommy liked Miss Penney. She came 
from a good old family and Elizabeth could come to no 
harm with her Mommy was always so afraid of Elizabeth 
coming to harm 

The front door opened. and a wave of cold Eastern 
Canadian January air shouldered into the stuffiness of Miss 
Penney's hall. Flizabeth’s father entered with it. There 
was another man. too. The hall was so dark they didn't see 
Elizabeth sitting in the far corner, by the painting with 
the light, buley eves 

The second man wiped hie overshoes on the mat. “If 
this sleet keeps on we'll be buried in ice by morning,” he 
grumbled. “and it's slippery as the deuce underfoot. Queer 
climate,” he «aid, shaking his head, then changed the subject 
‘How old's your kid who comes here? "Bout the same as 
mine, I suppose?” : 

“Well—no,” said Elizabeth's father, “she's older. But-- 
she's the only one, you know. and my wife doesn’t like her 
to go on the streets alone 

Is that right?” said the other man. “Well, at the moment 
I don't blame her. While that murderer's about 

That's a horrible business.” said Elizabeth's father, 
lowering his voice. “killing a chdld 

The other man lowered his voice too. “Must be a maniac,” 
he said, “nothing but a maniac I remember a case, when 
I was im the States. Four girls were killed before” 

Oh, there you are, Flizabeth.” anid her father suddenly 
and loudly. “I dicin't see you back there” He came toward 
her and looked distrewed Were vou waiting—did 
hear us come in The other man pet a hand on 
heth's shoulder She shrank away 

She doean't like men.” said ber father, emiling rather 
savurly Ruri in the far! 1 seagepecenee Ready, dear?” 

They moved to the door 

Outside. freezing rain poured from an unseen dark shy, 
like clouds of thick meertles. [¢ rattled as it hit the layer of 
frozen rain and sleet already on the pavement, which 
kened. a pavement of glass on 


Swoet Story) 


orner of Mine Penney's hall, 


comstantiy, ‘repercept th 

tap of a pavement of cement 
It's certainly going to be a city of ice tomorrow,” anid 

Fiizabeth's father as they started down Miss Penney’s front 


steps. 
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Tomorrow was " hzabeth s father came home Hardiy knowing 4, she began to dance, her overshoes 
one 0 ci It h eo planned that they should visit Pibit i pet on the glazed snow 
cruel that bh che we } Was teade of Ube clearest purest glass 
was far, lar too sinn ere } tn ert! , it { « long wight and beautifu She wanted 
said sore thing itv : ritbe att tar ' » through « and never never stop. Her 
tui tei al lary , bids ih j ; broke Gul int llesxs some 
was ever ; yr had P rn bendy ¢ : tlass work? splintered Straight 
arranged : 
Mommy j ‘ hte une gly . 
. , momen i th ougnt it Was the man from 
beth's father wi sh ited i i , . : 
. . . ; he portrait ix ; us j His pale eyes seemed 
ike street She held protec live Bs < . 
, lwe at as he tched her Her dance faltered to 
her other hand 
(Cyril lived on U . / 1 i ; : 
. h fies , man st d fo rd Well,” he said, his voice was 


and Babby. were " 
t¥ cute di of) 
down an icy That was a cute dance you 


Elizabeth 
Morumy bur 


aid ~ hee 


He a -” ChMreetT 
little gir he repeated Do you 
youngster 


Mom 


tren she mn her dont look © 


toboggan Ll give ’ andy. | 
is the 1 “ hink ere my pocket right now 
hooed FI ' B wth ind ; i nothing 
already he said He put wt his hand and 
The a 
“he waen! 
The cow 
tically PF lizaheth : 
l ca ' f (on ' Then he began to run after her. Or did 
know but she screamed again 
noes skidded. With a hard crash, she 
turnbled up. one stocking torn and 
he graze, amd rushed on. She came to 
paths met Terrified, she hesitated 
wn theack tx he rignt Sweat and tears 


¢ scream. She turned, slipping on 


What's wrong I won't hurt you 


where 
Mary 


raletn 


zal th 


et 
itte 


iwshes hermmed her in. Their cold 
ach, struck into her bones 

The dead, glass<overed twigs 

they barred her way, they caught at 
Their deaciness and strangeness 


but Flizabeth was too blinded to 
rward into the bush, fell down 
inches ich broke under her, 

anc! mnt “T ‘ f t f t : I > 
The | t ' mh ark ie ta ‘ with shock ul fright, her eyes 
it } t ' rushing toward 
the glassy spikes of 
lipping with every 


e 
t with 
t emeoort 

The whole 


a quarter 
nelen bee as oset. she could hardly 


and penetrated , ° sf f f t her They towered over her, in their 
tors Her throat These ow it e noise } | ' sir wetg! f ice they seemed ready to 
delight and w } and c: r fil nameless things she knew in 
There was f st * 
It was sno . ‘ 1 dow: ! ith Ast king wt she thrust through them—and 
had a hard d wed i ‘ niv ca é wh and on to the road For a 
the glittering b name } lize it and stood quite still. Then 
Clwer her hea ' { « n ; c 0 » the road. past the path where 
a basketing st Bobby and Beryl who 
blue of a her, up the strange eps 
the nattern strange living-room 
that she was a stopped talking to stare at her 
Staring upward { ~wotpath shrieked Flizabeth' Wha! 
was a network of mire childrer ! 
ar lewers: hardly n: . wked, Elizabeth 00d heaven i said Mary. “did my brats rua 
went further and t ne bush, dazzied, almost 
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But Elizabeth could sot tell them. She knew she could 
never tell the hem beth and through her 
sobs all she could over and ower, was, “Im = cau! 
I'm © ad “ 


Film HKewiew 
D. Mosdell 


® SINCE THIS HAS BEEN A FAIRLY DULL month 
for new movies, let's drop the pursuit of current and choice 
for once in a way, and try to get down to a few celluloid 
tacks. If it's true-—and the statisticians swear that it is 
that 60 per cent of the population of the United States 
attend the movies at least once a week. & should be inter 
esting to consider this double-barrelied question, Why 
do these millions go to the movies’ And what do the 
movies do for the millions 


gated & 


Psychologists, sociologists, educationalists and historians 
agree that the movies are the bread and circuses of the 
twentieth century. We go to the moor pitchers Saturday 
night to relax, to be amused. and to escape the mechanized 
familiarity of our daily lives. Some people are inclined to 
add, with Pascal, that ‘the whole trouble of people comes 
from one thing: the inability to live contentedly and at 
peace ifn one room 

Suppose we go to the movies exape. What is the 
How does it differ from the 
world «e left at home. ten minutes and three blocks away’? 
Physically, it's a bigger world. Korea in the newsreels is 
no longer a remote spot on a >» its a place to be seen 
people to be heard, and guns to cancel out the people. Or 
perhaps we see Robert Flahert latest fim, Lownana 
Story. We ! a swamp can be, not 
throug! Flaherty s. inspired 
selection of detail flection which our lazy eves fail 
to make. A stone ral door: these the camera illum 
inates, perhaps from w angle, and our own percep 


world we eMaApe UNO ik 


liom is quickened, stin dc. Sometimes us done quite 
casually, in the course of telling some run-ol-the-mill story 
A crime picture like the Atpaait Jungic, which incidentally 
ther merits as well, will show us how city lights look 
‘ it may be done 

es ut the sleek beauty 
bather ay, the movies have at least ¢ 
tue. they dramatize and give significance to the 
the world details which through 

wv ireattetmtics ypped howe nz at 

The poorest 

In Mildred Pier 
" to make ends meet 
anc bh housedresses are designed by 


Materially, it's a more prosperous world 
‘ 
f 


i f 
movie home rigiviaire and a car 


Adrian. In Father ¢ 
himself as an ordinary 
wedding. By 


and usually we enic he plush t before ws: ever 


the we Spencer Tracy. who describes 

1 sends $1. 5900 on hin daughter's 
now were weed to that kind of discrepancy 
if it isn’t real. we wish how, what we are 
approve as right, is Joan 
Crawford « tremendous energy and determination to better 
herself, and Spencer Tracy's virtues and contentment ay 
s family man and an aflectios father. But the dis 
crepancy bet wert 


intended t e¢ as real 


the movies and iife as we ordinarily see 
it at least partly accounts for the enthusiasm we show for 
Enclish films, where eenuinely working<class hackground 
is used as a matter of course f i picture about working 
class people: Leve on the Dol: w instance, or The History 
of Mr. Poll notice with grateful astonishment that 


781 


wine to beim deghamerieed go 
rune ts actually recogaeable as such 
howical realm of Italian pictures like 
hue! score practically miracubous 


he mental attitudes and moral 
ves in general that we throw up 
our hands ereatest crime lies in oversimpl 
fying human +t vs, ane im roddacing the infioite variety 
af herman - stock types, who havent even 
the dienity or statere of puppets in a morality play. The 
wes and their successors the spy 
films like Dae iron Certain and The Red Danube io not 
that they approve violemer as an individual and national 
ourse), but that the good guys 
hopelessly good and the bad 
guys and bad natiw pessibly bad. It is probably 
lemtal that in the real world 
snow as much as a good job 
wre might be something good 
way of life, or that 
good faith should he taken for 

be proved to be a traitor 


troutte with gangsiet 


weapon (which they ¢ 
am the good 


«ress a little. Take the American 
ears back, Mr. Deeds was the 
hone-headed, honesty and good 
tons for political life. Contrast 


deal Ame 


niet ies 
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with that Au | «, which is certainly on a higher A li 

level of reality : : irr ed, and every Ings 
character with t! ‘ { bia crushed imteo , } 

the appropriate a ' Wilton Uu J i 


Howe vr i 43 ’ relatjon hips 


the most rigid 


® THE STUYVESANT QUARTET has recorded Hinde 


particu 
mith’s String Owertet No. / (1919) on a single 10-inch LI 


patterns and trad are maintained 
Hameo" rut > J : y the Johnson 
fee and tart tz j he Legion of Dex 


released by Philharmonia. The work is an carly om 
24-year-old composer who had not as yet work 
ency, it’s P , own individual ulm, but it is none the less enc 
like Devi . , tu 4 far from that. Wise after the event, one can see here m 


boy qualities of the later Hindemith in embryo and aan y 


and an concealed by the thick. lush harmonies which he 

like ( weed out before jong. The work communi t 

a et De o ta , ;' te energy, technical fluency, and sheer inventiveness whi 

nobods , . by my , “ him such an eminent place on the niemporary 1 
scene. At the same time rither the bitter, harsh Hinc 


nor (even more importar he mecdiaeva 


cynical tre 
Ihe f ’ re ‘ anything 


to step 


I say ‘ t tizen ‘ ; much in evidence, and th ks uneasy mixture of styles 
+ bu chow ; F : ' P 4 d 
panes prevents it from being finally satisfying ne performance 
public opinion © um is firm and rich, and the re ing excellent 
what they ugh n t The average sma’! company producing 


thes + th ' ' ' . " 
though a . gro, Vox. Philharn a, Cetra-Soria 
i 


them ow von . net try te compete with ; r. (olumbia, and De 


f «th 


The me 808 , Riving us yet anoiher recording ¢ 
he we th i ' re } . 
th fryerv ie that ‘ t i Emperor the Jy piter W arid 


in a wiehous tam Ly : , tively inferior 


, 

letters |{ rt site ’ hs . f . pe lier emod 

ont : ; tional record collect mt s Kr 1 works which the 
nig Companies rarely ich modert 
works as Schonberg's (mart o and Hindemith 
Das Marteniehen « hord or older unplayed music o 
the sixteenth and 

Remington, howeve 

and Columbia, } 

recordings of 

Toscanini or a Beecham as a drawing « veviogne 
Remington's recor f the Emperor Concerto a coupl 
of months ago and recently have played over # Dvorak 
Vew Woarld Svuphony | the Viennese Sym nic Saciet 
under George » rforma 

than subtle ar 
inotably the «! 


+ 


he real enourn, arm he re ifr while not ij 


The surfaces are 


; 
with a clear treble and well-defined bass 


crmnewha t “re and notey 
were mu 


cree secret son TURNING NEW LEAVES 


verted it 
now twenty « Pm AFTER KINDLY LISTING the 
where certa { T. S. Ehtet’s bool 


rian here ad Pw "me try Riverdale 


j 
‘xR 


Films tau 
(rime does n 
man triumpn 
fact, all the ideals + . , , » in . ashiona , 

r 7") Tt 
It is oft remarked | } » mor i che I) Th 
But I maintain ¢} { more like the films grand tour the American 
Pohert Pen , , 
try to live r f bey , Robert I 
ableness therefore 


right, and they have . wr he te 
thoug! fashionablens two decades ace Ru 


ass Of De 
nas 


ma Dig 


Well. there 5 , OOP eerne publication f Selected Essays* a 

a titerary \ tur The selection is in tat 
at present out of print, rather than by what wth 
would « best representing hir \f over t 
carelessly epared Thoughts after unfeth” straggles 


? 
hevord even the bounds of accepta! le } alist The word 


— 
wHOR 


wdonnar " : metime as an Fneglish word, sometime 
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italicized, and the word Youth beth inside and cutside 
quotes--bad either way. There are proofreading slips and 
there is one flagrant error in syntax Ome can only regret 
that the condition of publishing today permits a product 
particularly out of keeping with as scrupulous a bookman 
as T. S. Eliot. Yet since he consented to this publication, 
he cannot have wished te suppres: any of the material in it, 
and therefore a partial judgment in his faver would be 
unjust too 


Eliot's prose is not easy reading. His enthusiasms, where © 


he betrays them, are not infectious, and his topics are not 


popular. But the critical essays do perform one tremendous - 


service in reminding the reader that to penetrate to the 
essential worth of many writers is a chore, and that the 
final discovery makes the labor itself a kind of pleasure 
His dislike of the popular cobstituting of a cosy or senti 
mental familiarity with a writer's affairs for an assessing of 
his work is also bracing. And nobody can look into Eliot 
without experiencing a delight at how impossible it is to 
fit him into any category, not excepting those he set up 
himself. The temptation is strong, in fact, to become so 
bemused by the person that ome commits those very dis- 
courtesies which Flict deplored in criticism. But if it is 
not fair to wonder what private explanations there may be 
for his inconsistencies, it is permissible, and unavoidable, to 
note that at times a false logic, an evasiveness, characterize 
this exponent of orderliness and clear thinking, and that 
when Fliot offends at one point it is against a good taste 
which he most unerringly established at another. Moreover 
if you try to make a graph of these variations, you find that 
you cannot draw any gradual chronological decline: the 
testy little exsay on Blake. for example was written sixteen 


years defore the rewarding “'n Memoriam 


The unevenness is apparent in the prose style, too. How 
is it possible that a man who could write like this 


after the Machiavelli Shakespeare, a stoical 
or Semecan Shakespeare is almost certain to be 
produced. | wish merely to disinfect the Senecan 
Shakespeare before he appears 


could also call the acting as against the writing of plays 
net what is produced, but the producing to be produced”? 
Some of the phrases are as pure as his best poetry much 
of Swinburne's verse has the efle yf repeated doses of gin 
and water Cyril Tourneur the singular poet with 
the delightful name Is it an accident, then, when Eliot 
refers to James Joyce and D) H. Lawrence as “these two 
extremely serious and improving writers”? Perhaps it is 
a new way of playing semantics: if every word is invisibly 
loaded, choose the one with the most noxious load on and 
confound the unwary. Such an imputation ix the readier 
because one feels nervously aware of Eliot's disapproval 
while reading him. Some readers respond by taking on pro 
tective coloring, enforcing al! they have read with a lend 
yea. Others suffer from a conse of guilt that is no less uneasy 
when they are in agreement with the text of the moment 
and consequently must strugele to avoid truculence 

In After stramge god: Eliot wrote “In our time, contro- 
versy seems to me, in really fundamental matters, to be 
futile the only thing possible for a person with strong 
convictions is to state a point of view and leave it at that.’ 
The same sense of severance is apparent where he states that 
only by a total identification with Chinese ways of feeling 
and living is an understandir 
finality, not the salutary caution. is the sterile factor here 
Por unless one adopts a ver we measuring-stick, one 
can with equal justice state that since no individual can 
ever know what ir is like to be any other, he can newer there 


Confucius possible. The: 


In canvas waterprools and woolly shirts 
Their faces pinched with early morning chill 
And breath plumed owt in steaming spurts, 
They trailed each other up the hil 
They built a pipeline for the landing field, 
And moving mountains happened every day, 
At least a part of mountains had to go 
In shivering slides of broken rock and clay 
They walked head down, conserving words and breath, 
To where the half-track waited, fuel tanks filled, 
A steel monstrosity that tore things down, 
That other men might come behind and build 
A small, dramatic moment in their ears, 
The starting motor whined—a serried sound 
Of angry syllables and irritated vowels, 
The usual minor thunder in which the wind was drowned. 
But no! the metal throat was silent here 
Among the larger silences of mountain air, 
Composed and stolid in the frozen mud, 
Containing secret thoughts it would not share 
The men swung arms for warmth, and cursed the cold 
And things in general.rot omitting war 
While “it” became a “che” with female attributes 
Tacked om that “she” had not possessed before 
A blow torch bathed the vital parts with flame 
The crew discussed a dicsel's stubborn soul, 
A sergeant at command had similar faults, 
Except the man was never known to dig a hole 
The farmer down below had made a tidy sum 
From selling worthless land to build this field, 
(A patriot in the best and finest sense) 
4 worm's-eye view of mountains best concealed 
This place will be a desert at the end, 
And grass grow up the runways, stone will crack, 
And at a fraction of the price he sold 
Our patriot can buy his precious acres back 
The conversation ebbed, the sun was high 
And private thoughts resumed of clean white sheets, 
And wives to share the company of dreams, 
And girls to shoulder close on city streets 
The background music for unlovely things 
The drugstore pause, the window shopping tour; 
To take the different incidents of life apart, 
And spend their time assembling dreams—for dreams are 
sure 
The diesel groaned, and thunder mocked their thoughts 
The smokes were stubbed, and men were left alone 
An N.C.O. appeared, the driver came 
And climbed in that tall seat so like a throne 
And shattering echoes bruised the sides of hills, 
For mountain moving was the order of the day, 
To rearrange the silhouettes of stones, 
Till men had drunk their fill---and gone away 
Alfred W. Purdy 


Narcotic lowe (a cigarette 
Which. burning, deadens its own fire) 
Discards all memory of a smoking past 
With the butt-ending of desire 
But anywhere at any time 
Fach new combustible when met 
Will scratch again the match-bos heart 
To light another cigarette 
Pred Cogrwell 
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passage be admits that we have to “find things out for 
varveives,” but regrets that necessity; “if it were not so, the 
statement Dante would, at least for poets, have done 
And again: “The artist wishes only to 
what has already been said as well as it can 
plication is that every artist is ideally bringing 
same kad of xk, and his job is to see that he places 
usefully in Building. Such an implication by no 
neans comatr ts padgment of particular poets 
though he works off and on at these schema, he escapes 
himself on and off, and unfailingly if good poetry is under 
his eve. But his generalizations may be taken more seriously 
rebellious poetic awareness. And 
The unpredict 
abil i an berngs-is one of the few cheerful and still 
defensible tenets: and strange as one beliewes in it, the 
written that “nothing could 
be much drearier than the vague hymn-singing pietism 
which seems to have conseled the miseries of Lawrence's 
Offhand, | might hav: careed with this. But 
unpredictably and gloriously, Jack <tomo's Confession of 


‘ 


Ff has made the staterment # 


by others who have not his 


the theory gives rise to dimpiriting vapors 
belief is borne out. Eliot has 


mother 


t himself remains unpredk 7able too. On several 
unpicasantness of being 


ha dicated the 
trom economic necessity: Perhaps the body 


ild. best be sorted out according to the level 
and it- might be found 
writren under the strongest inner compulsion 
the Eliot of those early poems which 
ew world toxmany of us. Ars brevis, vita longa 


the various piece) 


ements 


M. Avison 
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that a historical survey of Canada's 
ld appear at this time. Whatever the 
mn that policy in the past, they were 
nfluenced) by a lamentable 
ign problems on the part of the Canadian 
nothing of Canadian legislators. Public under- 
the more ambitious rdle now being played by 
niddle” power will be furthered by the 
wh studies as Mr. Glazebrook's 


doubt 


ne is really two books. The first comprises his 

ions to 1914, reprinted without change. Before 

ew, there was no Canadian foreign policy in 

although there were important relations 

as well as designs for the conduct of 

In both, Canada’s proximity to the 

und her membership in the British Empire 

unt part. Governmental machinery for the 

partly by a 

und error, and as events showed the ana 

already existed Canada was not 

luded from Imperial Councils: “But con 

cuccessive Canadian governments had seen 

lity: and they preferred to forgo the one 

i the other.” The result was that in 1914 

Canada was committed to the results of a policy 
nent she had not contributed 


relations was evolved 


what 
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The weie difereee between Canada’s pes Lae in 1914 
and im i939 is the theme of the secom] book. On the out- 
break of the First World War, Canada was in the last phase 
of colonial status. By the end of the second, “Canadian 
foreign poly hac Geveloped, aest unperceptibly, from 
nearly nothing to a sole! and mature position.” Mr. Glase- 
brook renects the @meneralamatean that there Was fo Canadian 
foreign policy between the wars, on the contrary, he sees a 
policy which was “basically clear and consistent.” He shows 
that at first Canada was preoccupied with the constitutional 
Question, Uben anxious to avoid commitments; and finally, 
retaining the pelicy of the comparatively placid, pre- 
Manchurian days in the years when security was threatened 
by unilatera! action in defiance of treaties. By entering the 
Second World War Canada once more displaced the Laurier 
policy of nh womitments by accepting the greatest of all 
ommitments. T? aised in the ensuing years, as never in 
the period alt the question “of the wisdom of paying 
heavy p i m insurance against war,” a 
which the Canadian Government is pledging at Lake 
Success, and « North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
and for which the Canadian people are being asked to pay 


in taxes and service 


Mr. Glazebrook writes with competence and authority. 
He is critical, and sometimes sharply so, of the i 
in Canadian policy. He relates that policy to the Canadian 
background hx expiains, Out he does not defend. His book 
merits wide reading Because of its balanced presentation, 
readers will wiew with indulgence such obvious signs of 
haste as the frequent repetition, they will only regret that 
the sare ‘ ed to limiting discussion of the 
develouomen nacdian fs en pelcy to one third of the 
volume Robert A. Spencer 


AT MY HI I RE. Robertson Davies; Clarke, 
Irwin. pp. 91: paper $1.50, cloth $2.00 


Robertson Davies’ mast accomplahed play, to date, is as 
far as we know the only Canadian play to be published 
during the past year and so constitutes our entire of 
dramatic lite we for 19 In spite of « 
made by the the preface, this play has been pub- 
lished to be read by th who may never see it acted, 
and must therefore be reviewed as read. It reads very 
smooth, ssit ind entertainingly for the most part, 
and, except wher , y to the plot, is free of the 
self -conset ‘ sdiarom whoch mars most reconstructions 
of the poner 

Mr. Davies b succeeded where others have 
failed, in bringing th ws to life while dissipating the 
plaster-saint atn é His great success is with his 
comedians h ' ackwoods lrishman, is a worthy 
successor to “Pop” an sxkety” (two other such memor- 
able characters fron rlier plays), and the girl “Honour” 
of the doubtful relationships is a sheer joy. The first act 
rises to a heieht of well-custained mmedy In the second, in 
which the serious theme ts feveioped Mr Davies has created 
a woman chara the person of Frances Stewart, who 
is really alive and tx ible. But he is still having trouble 
with his women. ac witness Mra. Traill and Mrs. Moodie. 
who in spit ft male heart-babm of the solution to their 


problem are the play's weakness, both in their relation to 
Cantwell the tormentor. and in their dialogue, they are 
repetitious and the r t will have difficulty distinguishing 
between these two distinguished ladies at times. Obviously 
casting will overcome this difficulty in the acting, but the 
reader can decide whether or mot this is what the author 
refers to as “a truly dramatic fault” (see preface). The 
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the other hand, present a fine 


1 splendid example of what can be 
aterial of this nature when the writer 
amkiimeonious ancestor worship. Its 
rer. its serious theme perhaps a little 

both graceful and charming 
HTK 


Kenneth Neill Cameron, Max 


of Shelley's career up to the 

dent rather than the general 

rimarily with solving knotty 

ablishing the relationship be 

and his intellectual milieu 

atters, most interesting is his detailed 
é leading up to Shelley's first mar 
ittempted assassination at Tanyrallt 
from White and most recent biog 

good case for his conclusions 

radical political and religious 

amd society, is much the best | 

i nates excitingly the Irish pam 

pamphiets and the most finished work 

{ Relutation of Deism. However 

cal thought, and the attempt to present 
thinker “of considerable profundity 

inderplay many aspects of his philo 
levelopment. In the Address to 
injunctions to individual re 

smeron as “concessions to Godwin 

restimation of the political compre 

) Catholics; and thus an important side 

king, Ubastrated in a later remark like 

in fact, the mere badge of their [men's] 

amd in the presentation of Prometheus’ regenera- 
! f ally Shelley's early ideas on psy 

knowledge and education are also 

perhaps is the neglect of Shelley's 

uvenile culmination in Oween 

lumited, and there is no doubt 

ion on the radical Shelley corre 

neentration in the early period 


Mu 


George 1. McLeod 


tory of a Jewish American. enlisted 
erving in the Fifteenth Air Force 
fiving in B24’s to most of the prin 
Its details should (in fact, must) be 

te coincidence Mr. Falstein served 


along with the jacket blurb 
this book introduces an already 
ire interested in what a sergeant 
! his crew-mates did and felt 
you can get it here. And if you 
ghtened, if you would be, vicari 
ne missions over the tough targets of 
und Vienna. or on the milk runs to Turno 
reb. that's in the book too 
Here one wonders why The Naked 
banned in this country. If it was 
this should be banned too, for Face 
‘+ an extremely outspoken book-—far more so 
han Norman Mailer’s work. But surely, if it be right for 


The Canadian F orum 


men and wornen t to war, then it is right for other men 
and women to know exactly how they felt and thought and 
spoke. On that basis both these books should be allowed 
the freest possible circuation AS 


LOCAL COLOR: Treem upote. Random House; pp 


a2: vies $4 
of trarel ° vt sketches from the 
following areas: New Ort Brooklyn Holly 
wood Haiti, [Italy orth i atic ain, accompanied 
photographers 4 
npressive one 


This Sa coepct 


by photugta 
hard ware Peok 
The chapter on B yn he most reward ng essay in 
the book; the chaj livwood the least, because the 
perfunctory and The pier on New York, so 
[er hora . Huy j ing ) amusingly self-confident 
tor gis us the , the whe Local Coler was 
jearly published on t ength Capote s novels and 
mn his established reputation; in 
other werds, as addit materia! from an author we 
slready kmev respect. Lively and acute as they are 
s certainly doubtful whether these slight and delicately 
subjective « would have found their way so surely 
to the plush-lined ha tandom House if they had been 
the independent prod f an unknowr Nothing 
succeeds like succes DHM 
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McAllister $1.50 

As the introduction h olume tes, there has been 

inadian football! or 
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McClelland & Stewart, pp. 119 


almost nothing written 


the men who have played it author has selected for 


preservation the athiet reers © steen Canadian foot 
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baliers, four of them American, and through their exploits 
aimed te give “a factual but nevertheless glamorous his 
tory.” Only one of these objectives has been realized, since 
biographical material is at 4 minimum and technical 
analysis of the game itself is non-existent 


Instead, the sixieen men concerned never become real 
persons, but mei into the idealized form of the North 
Amerian athieix hero. They ail perform miraculous feats 
of skill, undisturbed by any of the grosser motivations, and 
by implication are intended to be objects of veneration for 
reverent generations to comer 


Mr. McAllister seems in a fair way to becoming a prolific 
propagator of the sports myth, quite recently be has written 


a similar book on hockey 
S. PF. Wise 


THE PLOUFFE FAMILY: Roger Lemelin, translated by 
Mary Finch, McClelland and Stewart; pp. 373; $5.50 


When he followed up Tae Tou Below with The Plouffe 
Family, Roger Lemelin established bimeeli as the foremost 
interpreter of French-Canadian life today. This second 
novel gives us a realistic portrait gallery of a working<lass 
family in the Lower Town of Quebec. The family can 
hardly be called typical: it comsists of father, mother, and 
four unmarried children: three soms aged nineteen, thirty 
and thirty-two, and laughter of forty. Each member 
of it is individual the point of peculiarity, and the 
portraits are drawn in sharply satirical lines 


As the story cowers the two vears from 1938 to 1940 
Lemelin has an ideal opportunity to depict the reactions 
of the French-Canadian community to the approach and 
outbreak of war. We have heard much about the clerical 
influence and the nationalist feelings in Quebec, but per 
haps for the first time they are here pictured as influences 
to be described and understomd rather than as forces to be 
admired or deplored 

To English Canadians, The Plowfe Family is most 
important as a vivid and honest picture of French Canada 
As a novel it is less satisfactory. The effect is handicapped 
considerably by the translation: speeches which probably 
sounded natural in the kiiomati French seem rather strained 
and artificial in Ene The form is episodic, more 
like a series of ke from life than an interpretative 
pertrait. The characterizatior rath: om the whole the 
main fwures are a little to ~ to caricatures to be con 
vincing, but sometimes they take on life. They are best 
when they display the rapid fluctuations of mood or opinion 
that so often occur in real life but so seldom in fiction 
However, Lemelin seems to shift between the two extremes 
of ridicule and sympathy, and although human beings may 
be both ridiculous and pitiful, it takes greater art than 
is displayed here to make both aspects equally convincing 
Thus we must conclude that Lemelin ic not vet a first-rate 
novelist, but it seems lik that he will become one in the 
future Edith Powke 


ON THE WISDOM OF AMERICA: Lin Vutang: Long- 
mans, Green; pp. 462; $6.25 

A tedious excursion through American writing from pre- 
revolutionary times to the present. Almost half the book 
is comment by Lin Yutang. Unfortunately what he has 
to say about the writers is far less interesting than what 
they have to say themselves PM 

CANADA YFAR BOOK 

The new 1° edition of the Camada Year Book has 
been released for distributk The regular cloth. bound 
copy will be supplied to the p 1s usual, by the King’s 
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Printer, Ottawa, at £2.00 per copy. Paper-beamd copies are 
available at $1.00 each home fide teachers, university 
students and ministers of reliiom from the Dominios 
Statistician, Dominion Rereae of Matuwtes, (Riawe 


Any Book You Want may be ordered from Comedion Forwe 


Bevk Service ot the regula: publisher’) price, pootires Uf paymowns 
received with the onder, or st publisher's price ples portage +f 
the book is sont ©.0.D. Subscriptions fer ony pervedical may be 
ordered from os Please sddres your orders te THE CANADIAN 
PORUM BOOK SERVICE. 1¢ Heatley Street, Terwnte 5, Comodo 
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You can’t afford to be without 
an Encyclopaedia 


and you can afford 


EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


9,000,000 words, 2,500 illustrations, 12 volumes sturdily 
bound in Blue Sundour cloth, stamped in Gold. Complete 
set $33.00. 


“The trouble with most Encyclopaedias—they are either 
large and costly, or so compressed that the information 
they give is too slight to be of use. In Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia Messrs. Dent contrive to aveid beth of 
these extremes, its volumes supply in miniature nearly 
everything thet is provided in more ambitious reference 
works.” The Time: Educational Supplement. 
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BENEFITS SURPLUS 
$6,000,000 $800,000 


That's The Record of The Saskatchewan 
Automobile Accident Insurance Plan 


Saskatchewan’s unique Automobile Accident Insurance Act has provided 
Saskatchewan motorists with basic insurance. As a result over 35,000 
motorists, passengers and pedestrians have received protection which no 
other insurance provides. 

Benefits totalling nearly $6,000,000 have been paid out to dependents of 
persons killed in vehicle accidents, to persons who have been injured, or to 
owners of damaged vehicles or property. 

After nearly five years of operation the Automobile Accident Insurance 
fund has a surplus of over $800,000. 


For Information About The 
World’s Most Advanced Auto Insurance Plan 
Write To 


The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office 


Mimster Head Office Manager 
HON. C. M. FINES REGINA M. F. ALLORE 




















